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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 



Baltimore, March, 1888. 

THE STUDY OF OLD DANISH. 

By the establishment of the Danish Union 
of the University-Jubilee (Universitets-Jubi- 
laeets danske Samfund), in i83i, the study of 
Old Danish received a great impulse, and the 
works published by this society since then 
have revealed in part the importance of this 
branch of the Scandinavian languages. 
Though at present few persons outside of 
Denmark have interested themselves in this 
direction, the time cannot be very far distant 
when this younger sister of Old Norse will 
find a place in every Scandinavian course. 
That some knowledge of Old Danish is 
necessary to a thorough study of the Scandi- 
navian languages, no one can deny, and now 
that this publishing society has applied itself 
with as much diligence and scholarly skill to 
the providing of material, no worker in this 
field can longer neglect this branch of his 
subject. For the phonologist the oportunities 
are especially good. Only the introductory 
work has been done, and no one yet knows 
the extent to which individual inquiries may 
be carried. The Scandinavian influence upon 
the English language, further, is but im- 
perfectly understood ; we learn much from the 
Old Norse, but I venture to prophesy that in 
the next decade more light will be thrown 
upon the subject from a study of Old Danish 
than can ever be gained from that of the Old 
Norse. The Old Danish inflectional forms 
show, even from a superficial examination, 
much closer resemblances to the correspond- 
ing forms in English than do those of Old 
Norse, and the same may be said of the vo- 
cabulary. The exact value of Old Danish as 
an aid to the study of English can of course 
be determined only after careful and thorough 
investigation, but everything points at the 
out-set to a brilliant future for this new 
" Fach." 

The study of Old Danish is to be advocated 
wholly from a linguistic point of view. Its 
literary value, outside of Denmark, will always 
be slight. In connection with the develop- 
ment of Danish literature, such study may be 
of great interest and importance, but not even 



the most patriotic Dane would compare these 
early remains with the imperishable monu- 
ments of Icelandic literature. By English 
and American scholars, Old Danish will be 
studied chiefly for the light it may throw on 
the English language ; but if our efforts in 
this direction meet with any success, surely 
the labor will be well spent. 

Hitherto our Scandinavian studies have 
been altogether too one-sided and partial. 
In our study of Icelandic we have paid too 
little regard to the modern tongue (though 
Dr. W. H. Carpenter may be cited as a nota- 
ble exception); in our study of Danish we 
have altogether neglected the language in its 
earlier stages. Scandinavian researches have 
not been in the highest sense scientific, that 
is, comparative. In our study of Danish, 
again, we have paid little regard to dialectic 
differences, satisfying ourselves with a more 
or less thorough knowledge of the present 
literary language. If the study of the Scandi- 
navian languages is to make any headway, it 
must embrace all sides of the question. Let 
the development of Danish be compared with 
that of Icelandic, Norwegian and Swedish ; 
let the several dialects of each language be 
compared with one another ; and let these 
results be compared with our own language ; 
then, and not till then, will the Scandinavian 
languages be thoroughly understood and their 
influence on English clearly seen. We are 
apt to forget that the Danes that invaded Eng- 
land at different times, could not all have 
spoken the same dialect, and even if we do 
realize this important fact, our insufficient 
knowledge of these dialects often stands in 
the way. 

The work of the Danish society has been 
hitherto wholly local, confined to the study of 
Danish for itself and without regard to its 
connection with English. This, of course, is 
necessary at the beginning ; we must first 
collect our material before we can draw any 
sound conclusions ; a thorough knowledge of 
the language must precede any inquiry as to 
its outside influences. The time is not yet 
ripe for any startling disclosures, but in the 
meanwhile, let us at least watch with interest 
this new departure in the linguistic field, and 
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let us give to these pioneers in Old Danish 
study our sympathy and encouragement. 

The publications issued during 1887 by the 
Danish Union comprise the following : 

1. O. Kalkar's "Ordbog til det aeldre 
danske Sprog (1300-1700)." This dictionary 
was begun in 1881, and is being issued in 
semi-annual parts. 

2. ' Tobiae komedie,' edited by S. Birket 
Smith. A Danish drama from about 1600. 

o 

3. ' Sprogarten pa Sejer, ' by P. K. Thor- 
sen. 

4. ' Bidrag til en Ordbog over jyske 

o 

Alniussmal,' by H. F. Feilberg. 

5. ' Blandinger,' consisting of short papers 
on etymological and phonetic subjects. 

Daniel Kilham Dodge. 
Columbia College. 



APROPOS OF LES TROTS MORS ET 
LES TROIS VIS. 

In a foot-note to his notice of my edition of 
the Panthere d' Amours (cf. Bulletin de la 
Socitte des anciens textes fraucais, 1885, p. 96 
and Bibliotheque de V Ecole des Cliartes 
xlvii, p. 186), M. Paul Meyer calls attention to 
three MSS. of the poem of Les trots mors et 
les trots vis, republished in the introduction to 
the Panthere, which were unknown to me at 
the time of preparing the edition mentioned. 
M. Meyer's note reads as follows: A propos 
du Dit de la Panthere, je ferai remarquer que 
le Dit des trois morts et des trois vifs com- 
mencant par Compains vois tu ce que je voi, 
dont M. Todd s'est occupy p. xxx et xxxi de 
sa preface, se trouve encore dans deux ms. du 
Musee Britannique et dans un ms. qui na- 
gueres appartenait a M. Didot ; voyez le Bulle- 
tin de la Soci6te\ 1882, pp. 46, 71-2, et 1884, p. 66. 

Concerning the last named of these MSS. I 
have no further information to offer, but hav- 
ing had an opportunity of consulting the two 
former in the library of the British Museum, I 
am in a position to indicate the few facts of 
interest disclosed by an examination of them. 

The MSS. in question are catalogued Arun- 
del 83, folio 127 (given as 128, Bull. d. 1. Soc. 
d. anciens textes, 1881, p. 71, according to a 
pagination since corrected) and Egerton 945, 
folio 12 (described Bull., 1881, p. 44). The 
latter of these MSS. offers a text almost pre- 
cisely identical, excepting slight differences of 
orthography, with that of the fourth of the five 
versions of the poem, as given in Montaiglon's 
edition of the Alphabet de la Mort (Paris: 



Edwin Tross, 1856), according to the MS. of 
the Paris Bib. Nat. there cited fonds de la 
Mare, No. 6988^-2 The distinctive feature of 
this version is that it omits an introduction of 
some length, which appears, from the abrupt- 
ness of the opening lines as well as from the 
internal evidence of the fuller versions, to 
have formed an integral part of the original 
poem. Owing to the limited time at my dis- 
posal, I was able to copy from this MS. only 
some forty lines of the poem, in all of which 
portion, however, I find but two occasions for 
emending (except as regards punctuation) the 
text of Montaiglon, viz., in 11. 8 and 9, fol. a 8, 
p. 7. Montaiglon here reads : 

Li tiers mors dist gu*il est sechies : 
" Je sni de mon lignage chies," 

the manifestly correct reading of which is 
given in Egerton 945 as follows : 

Li tiers mors dist, qui e' sechiez : 
JeyWde mon lignage chiez. 

The text of the other MS. (Arundel 83), 
which is closely related to that of Egerton 945, 
and begins at the same point, is in every 
respect except that of caligraphy far inferior 
to it. In fact, while the Egerton version 
numbers 144 verses, the poem has here been 
arbitrarily abridged in such a way as to occupy 
but the lower half of a single page, the upper 
portion of which is somewhat elaborately illu- 
minated with designs of the six personages 
introduced. In the left-hand column are 
ranged, in succession, the respective ' parts ' 
of the three morts (represented in the rubric 
and enluminure as three kings), and on the 
right-hand side, in the same order, the parts oi 
the three vifs (as below), each part being limit- 
ed to the first six lines of the corresponding 
passages in the Egerton redaction. The text, 
as will be seen, is somewhat stupidly though 
by no means grievously corrupt, but its very 
mediocrity and blundering, together with its 
Anglo-Norman irregularity of versification, 
afford, in consideration of its brevity and yet 
factitious completeness, a motive for printing 
in full this version of the poem. The charac- 
ters i (j) and u (v) are reproduced as in the 
original, but the ordinary abbreviations, which 
are few and offer no embarrassment, are 
resolved, and the punctuation regulated . By 
comparison with Montaiglon's edition, it is 
easy to make the necessary textual emenda. 
tions. 
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